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self-sufficiency on the part of the colonists which would inevitably lead 
to independence. The various chapters dealing with the isolated re- 
volts of the eighteenth century, the expulsion of the Jesuits, which re- 
moved a very effective guiding hand of the mother country, the admin- 
istrative changes in Rio de la Plata region, the interest in science and 
politics, the expedition of Miranda, and the defense of Buenos Aires 
against the English, are arguments adduced in support of the theory. 
It may be questioned whether the facts narrated had created to any 
appreciable degree a general feeling of self-consciousness among the 
Spanish South Americans in the eighteenth century, and whether any 
of the acts of the colonists other than the defense of Buenos Aires had 
instilled in their minds the idea of self-sufficiency. 

Scarcely sufficient attention is given to the reform movement of the 
mother country in the eighteenth century and there is no indication that 
the abuses which caused the revolts of that period were largely elimi- 
nated before 1800. The misspelling of Spanish words, especially "or- 
denanza" mars the otherwise excellent typography of the book. A list 
of the works referred to would be a helpful addition. 

The volume is based on secondary works, which are mostly in Span- 
ish, and thus is a welcome contribution in English to the literature of 
South American history. It is readable and interesting, as are all of 
Professor Moses's works, and will be of service both to the scholar and 
the general reader. 

Roscoe R. Hill. 

Understanding South America. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
(New York: George H. Doran Company, [1918]. Pp. 426. Illus- 
trated. Index. $2.00.) 

A distinguished Frenchman is said to have remarked that the "suc- 
cess of any book of travel depends on the writer's not indicating the 
sources whence he drew his information" ; in other words, that his pic- 
ture of the countries visited should be so complete that the different 
threads of the fabric could not be readily distinguished. To the writer 
this is the most serious defect in Mr. Cooper's account of his tour around 
South America. His phrase on page 248 of "unanalyzed wonder" 
might be well applied to some of his own observations. Although Mr. 
Cooper's work is far more than the average book of travel, it falls 
short of being a serious contribution to a better understanding of His- 
panic America not merely through its repetition, but also through the 
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failure of the author to get away from a travel viewpoint. However, 
his comparisons with other parts of the world add greatly to the value 
of the book. 

For those who desire a rather incomplete and hasty sketch of Hispanic 
American conditions, Mr. Cooper's book is recommended as easy read- 
ing. In his twenty-one chapters, it treats, after an introductory chap- 
ter, of the following matters: The Oriental South American; The Ger- 
man in Latin America; Business and politics in Panama; Two mountain 
republics — The Ecuadorians and Bolivians; The Peruvians; Natural 
Resources of Peru; The Indian of Peru; Cuzco and the Incas of today; 
Laws and customs of the Ancient Incas; Chilean men; Santiago, the 
city of aristocracy; Business opportunities on the west coast; Pioneers 
in South American trade; The Argentines; Buenos Aires — the city de 
luxe; The South American cowboy; Uruguay and the Uruguayans; 
The men of Brazil; Brazil — as Brazilians see her; Automobiling in Bra- 
zil; The Sea that guards Rio; South American women; The Religion of 
the South Americans; South Americans at school; The American Consul 
and his work; and Winning South America. 

The author appears not to have enjoyed any contact with the leaders 
in literary and artistic fields in the countries visited. The volume is 
really good only in spots. Some of the characterizations are very 
timely, such as "Pan Americanism is still too much a paper idealism 
to satisfy its most keen and ardent supporters and promoters" (p. 45). 
On the other hand several of his statements will not bear close analysis. 
Guayaquil has twice 40,000 inhabitants (p. 89) ; and Mr. Cooper's ac- 
counts of educational conditions in the different Hispanic American 
countries are rather amusing reading to one who is a graduate from two 
South American universities. His information concerning them seems 
to have been almost wholly drawn from the various protestant mis- 
sionary workers with whom he came in contact. His statement (p. 
236) of the 50,000 English in Argentina is an underestimate. His re- 
marks on bad packing add little to a hackneyed phase of an important 
subject. 

The volume exhibits a considerable "promoting" character. An 
entire chapter, for instance, is devoted to the activities of a single firm, 
with which the author, by the way, is connected. Without reflecting 
in any way on the growth and usefulness of that house, there were 
many United States firms active in Hispanic American trade long before 
it was organized. 
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In conclusion, it should be remarked that our South American cous- 
ins hate to be "discovered". They are a proud people; they feel that 
they have a history and a literature of their own and that they are 
internationally known already. There are already too many hoom 
books on Hispanic America. What are needed are books written with 
an intellectual sympathy like the wonderful interpretation of Mexico 
by Senora Calder6n de la Barca. 

Charles Lyon Chandler. 

Jamaica under the Spaniards. Abstracted from the Archives of Se- 
ville, by Frank Cundall, F.S.A. and Joseph L. Pietersz. (Kingston, 
Jamaica, Institute of Jamaica, 1919. Pp. (5), 115. Maps; index. 
Paper.) 

This volume furnishes the student with a prime source for the history 
of Jamaica. The material from which it was compiled was collected 
at the Archivo General de Indias under the supervision of Miss Irene 
A. Wright, who has produced so much historical work on Cuba, and 
who has a paper on Cuban history in this number of the Review. 
To quote from the preface 

The documents copied consist of letters from Spanish governors of Jamaica; 
communications from the Crown to Jamaica or issued concerning Jamaica; 
communications from royal officials, and letters from secular individuals and the 
clergy. 

These were translated by Mr. J. L. Pietersz, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Institute of Jamaica, under the auspices of which 
the present work was published, and excerpts of these translations are 
published in this volume. The transcripts themselves, the translation 
of which the Institute hopes to publish entire, are conserved in the West 
India Reference Library of the Institute of Jamaica. It is suggested 
that the Institute publish not only the translation, but the originals as 
well. 

It is interesting to note that, whereas prior to the publication of this 
work, the names of only three Spanish governors of Jamaica were 
known, these documents have added those of seventeen others, the list 
of whom will be found in the first appendix to the volume. There is a 
wealth of detail of the early history of Jamaica from all angles, the data 
being set forth in excerpts from the documents and in compilation. 
The importance of the material is shown by the fact brought out in a 
footnote, namely, that the earliest document found in Seville (dated 



